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A PROGRAM OF HOUSING REFORM 
Lawrence Veiixer 

I SUPPOSE a program of housing reform should really be 
as comprehensive as the first article of the constitution of 
our own National Housing Association, viz., "the im- 
provement of housing conditions both urban and suburban in 
every way practicable." 

While a housing program should be thus broadly compre- 
hensive, at the same time it should be as definite and precise as 
those very housing laws which we are urging people to enact. 

I shall try to outline in the short time there is this afternoon 
what seem to me to be the essential principles of such a pro- 
gram, and if I do not adequately cover the ground it is not 
because I do not realize what the ground is, but because of the 
inadequacy of the time at my disposal on this occasion. 

A program of housing reform suggests something that 
needs to be changed ; it suggests remedies for existing condi- 
tions. I assume that we all agree that before we can say what 
the remedies shall be, we must know the conditions. We none 
of us, I take it, are in that benighted state of medical educa- 
tion where we want to treat symptoms ; we must, however, 
know what the symptoms are. Our first task, therefore, in 
formulating a program is to discover the actual conditions, 
the symptoms, and then our second duty is to discover the 
causes for those conditions, and like modern practitioners, pro- 
ceed to remove the causes. 

Following that line of thought, the question at once suggests 
itself, " How are we to find out the facts?" Only by patient, 
careful investigation. There is no other way, no royal road to 
progress, no ready specific that will spare us the effort and the 
expense involved in such investigation. And it is good that 
this is so. 
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Every community needs to find out for itself that it does not 
know the facts about itself, to realize that it has been living in 
darkness, that hundreds, and even thousands of its citizens are 
living under conditions such as the wildest efforts of their 
imaginations could not have conceived to be existent in their 
community. The awakening at first is a bitter one. The 
dream has been so pleasant — it was so comfortable to be able 
to say, " Our city is a city of homes — we have no slums," that 
the first feeling is a dazed one, the sensibilities of the com- 
munity are shocked. 

The first step therefore is the organization of the community 
so that it may undertake such an inquiry, that it may educate 
itself. 

Here, broad statesmanlike views are of great importance. 
We must recognize that we are not sallying forth as amateurs 
on a pleasant holiday excursion into sociological realms, but 
are embarking upon a movement fraught with the most serious 
consequences to the community; that upon the intelligence, 
earnestness, wisdom and devotedness of our efforts, will depend 
the health, the welfare and the social and economic progress of 
literally thousands of our fellow citizens. Such a movement is 
not to be undertaken lightly ; if we do not care enough about 
it to be willing to devote effort, thought and money to it for 
many years, we had better leave it alone until some group of 
citizens can be found who realize that it, like marriage, is " for 
life," and are willing to enlist in the cause for an indefinite 
period. 

Establish, therefore, at the start a permanent movement for 
housing reform — either as a new separate society or as part of 
some existing organization, whose work is naturally allied to an 
undertaking of this kind. The former course is generally the 
better in the long run, although the latter has distinct advan- 
tages. The important thing to do is to enlist the leading busi- 
ness men of your city, to ally this movement with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Board of Trade, to make it above all things 
a practical movement. If we are to succeed, our methods, aims 
and suggestions must commend themselves to practical men. 

Having established such a movement, and having enlisted in 
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the cause those persons and interests that are likely to be most 
helpful, the next step is a social investigation which will disclose 
the actual conditions existing in your city. 

We must not forget, however, the purpose we have in view, 
viz., to find remedies that will bring about better conditions, 
and our inquiry must be undertaken always with that definite 
purpose in mind. Such an investigation should generally take 
from three months to a year, depending on the size and char- 
acter of the city. It will concern itself primarily with the living 
conditions of those members of the community who are least 
able to protect themselves, that is, with the factory workers 
and especially the alien population. It is with these parts of 
the community that trouble is generally to be found. 

Such an investigation having been completed, the next step 
is the education of the community. The facts discovered must 
be made known and their significance brought home. This is 
to be done in a variety of ways ; primarily through a printed 
report, which above all things should be readable and interest- 
ing, with a very generous use of photographs of the typical 
conditions disclosed. In no way can money be spent so ad- 
vantageously as in securing good photographs of the worst con- 
ditions. And here a word of caution may be not amiss. We 
should not attempt to save money by using amateur work. It 
is only money wasted. Let us be sure, however, that our in- 
vestigator always accompanies the professional photographer, 
otherwise we shall get good photographs but not ones that 
illustrate the points we want. No ordinary photographer can 
conceive that a vile vault filled with indescribable filth, or some 
alley piled high with garbage and rubbish, is a fit subject for a 
photograph. Nor should there be hesitation in publishing pic- 
tures of the worst conditions, unpleasant though they may be. 
It is a false modesty which dictates their suppression. In no 
other way can the community realize the conditions under 
which many of its members live. 

In addition to the report, sometimes an exhibit of the results 
of the investigation is well worth while. Part of it displayed in 
the window of the principal department store will attract wide 
attention to the larger exhibit held in the assembly room of 
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some central meeting place. Lectures with lantern slides, 
newspaper articles and editorials, personal interviews — all play 
an important part in the educational campaign. Most import- 
ant of all, however, is a carefully organized series of personal 
visits around the slums to see at first hand the typical condi- 
tions, taking with us the people we want to influence — editors, 
reporters, legislators, aldermen, business men, club women, 
society leaders, labor men, whoever it may be. 

The next step after the education of the community is the 
effort to secure legislation which will remedy, so far as practic- 
able, the evil conditions discovered, and will prevent their repe- 
tition in the future. 

This is generally the most difficult part of the whole move- 
ment. The drafting of such laws is not an easy task. It taxes 
one's best powers and calls for technical skill, wisdom, patience, 
foresight, clear vision. Especially is it necessary to put aside 
provincialism and be willing to be guided by the experience of 
older communities which have successfully coped with similar 
problems. Above all, we should be on our guard against taking 
short views, against being content with low standards. The 
smaller the community the easier it should be to take an advanced 
position, because housing evils have become less entrenched 
there, and the hardship involved in more stringent legislation will 
be but slightly felt. This would seem obvious to us all, but I am 
constantly surprised to find views directly opposed to this gen- 
erally held in the smaller communities. One often hears it 
said : " Of course we cannot expect to have our laws as 
stringent as those of the larger cities like New York and Chi- 
cago, because our conditions are not so bad." To illustrate : 
It is impossible, in a city like New York, to limit the height of 
future non-fireproof tenement houses to three or four stories. 
Owing to high land values it is necessary to permit such houses 
to be built six stories high. Yet in most American cities where 
land values are very much less, it is entirely feasible to limit 
such height to three stories, and in others to four stories. Yet 
frequently we find people in such communities believing that 
they cannot make their laws more stringent than those of New 
York. 
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Similarly with regard to percentage of lot that may be occu- 
pied. In a city like New York it is impracticable to require 
more than thirty per cent of an interior lot to be left unbuilt 
upon, but in many cities forty and even fifty per cent is entirely 
feasible. As a matter of fact, the present practise in most 
cities, so far as one can judge, is nearer the fifty per cent basis 
than the thirty. Here, again, the smaller community can safely 
enact more stringent requirements. Failure to realize this 
means disaster. No surer way of getting bad conditions could 
be devised than failing to put up the bars high enough to shut 
out the invading host. 

Having secured legislation, many housing reformers think 
they have accomplished what they sought to do, whereas, in 
fact, they have just begun. Heretofore they have been pre- 
paring the soil, and this is seed time, not harvest. If they want 
to get the fruits of their efforts they must be prepared to stay 
at the work for many years to come. How often have we seen 
important laws completely nullified through lack of enforce- 
ment. Housing reform in this respect differs somewhat from 
other great social causes inasmuch as there is always an inter- 
ested opposition ready to take advantage of the slightest relax- 
ation on the part of the community. Eternal vigilance is in- 
deed the price of liberty in this field. 

Moreover, there are great opportunities to be taken advantage 
of. The next step, therefore, is to see to it that the housing 
laws which have been obtained with such difficulty are properly 
enforced. They are sure to be not properly enforced unless 
the people responsible for them do stand by and prod and aid 
the public officials. The ways in which they can help are man- 
ifold. In the first place, laws often, even when clearly drawn, 
are susceptible of different interpretation by different persons. 
The public official who has to enforce them may have had no 
knowledge of the conditions which led to their enactment or of 
the considerations involved in framing them, and may place an 
entirely different interpretation upon them from what was in- 
tended, either causing unnecessary hardship to owners and 
architects, or unconsciously defeating some of the law's pri- 
mary purposes. 
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Again, the public official often needs the support of the most 
influential members of the community in insisting that the new 
laws shall be fully enforced. In many communities while there 
have been housing laws on the statute books for many years 
they have been dead letters, and when it is proposed to enforce 
them there generally spreads over the community a storm of 
opposition which vents itself upon the official responsible for 
their enforcement. He would not be human if he did not re- 
spond to this wave of public sentiment. 

It is vitally important, therefore, to see that there is a counter- 
wave of sympathy insisting that the new law shall be enforced, 
and enforced in all respects. It is interesting to see how quickly 
selfish opposition is beaten down when a strong, disinterested 
support for these reforms is made manifest. 

Moreover, much of the opposition which arises is through 
ignorance. Owners and builders have been told by persons 
who are seeking to defeat the legislation that the law is imprac- 
ticable and have been led to believe all sorts of extraordinary 
things about its operation. They need to be talked to and 
reasoned with by the friends of the law, who can sit down with 
them and show them how the law actually works. It is extra- 
ordinary what beneficial results flow from this frank, friendly 
meeting on neutral ground of those who would otherwise be 
enemies. 

In addition to these ways in which those interested in the 
improvement of housing conditions can be helpful at this par- 
ticular period of the movement's development, is the impor- 
tant part they can play in securing for the branches of the city 
government responsible for the enforcement of the law, ade- 
quate financial support from the city authorities to enable them 
to do their work. None of us can work without tools, and the 
tools of the public official are men and money. He must have 
the money before he can have the men. Without the men he 
can do little. 

Let us beware of the experience of an important city in the 
East, where after much effort an important housing law was 
enacted and the good citizens who had brought it about sat 
down content, expecting that the inspector of buildings would 
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see that it was properly enforced. They were much surprised 
some years later to learn from a visitor to their city who found 
the laws unenforced, that their building inspector had no assis- 
tants and spent his entire time in his office, practically never 
going out to see whether the buildings were being built accord- 
ing to law or not. Under these circumstances an improved 
housing law is not of very great advantage except possibly as 
marking an expression on the part of the community of what it 
believes its standard should be. 

The steps we have hitherto considered — investigation, educa- 
cation, legislation and enforcement — are the big, vital steps in 
the movement for housing reform in every city. Before con- 
ditions have been made adequate probably many years will 
elapse and until these particular things have been done it is 
generally unwise to develop other forms of remedial effort, but 
these may be very appropriately developed after the essential 
matters have been achieved. Bearing this in mind, we may 
consider further phases of our program. 

Of first importance is the consideration of the types of 
houses utilized in the community for the housing of the work- 
ing people, and a consideration of whether new types might 
not be developed and encouraged through private enterprise. 
Sometimes there is a real dearth of proper housing accommo- 
dations for the working people and this must necessarily be met 
at an early stage of the movement's development. 

What is the best type for one city is not necessarily the best 
type for another. The question can be determined only after 
careful study of local conditions, of local land values, of the 
cost of building, the prevailing rentals, the habits and desires of 
the people, of what they have become accustomed to in the 
way of housing accommodation. 

In New York city, unfortunately, the tenement house is prac- 
tically the one type that is possible to-day except in the out- 
lying sections, and it is questionable whether even in those 
parts of the city anything but the tenement house can be ex- 
pected. But this condition is strictly peculiar to New York. 
There is no other city in America where such conditions pre- 
vail, no other city where the tenement house is a necessity as 
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the chief type of dwelling for the working population of that 
city. Even in Chicago, which in recent years has been built 
up so extensively with tenement houses, even there the small 
house is still practicable. So it is in all our other American 
cities. 

The type of small house that can be built and rented at 
rentals within the means of the working population necessarily 
varies in different cities. In some cities where land values are 
high, single-family houses can not be built which will rent at 
reasonable rentals and be commercially profitable, but two- 
family houses can. This is an excellent type of house and one 
to be encouraged wherever land values are so high that the 
single-family house can not be successfully built. 

The two-family house is primarily of two kinds— one the 
double house with a party wall in the middle, with separate en- 
trances on each side and each family having one-half the house 
throughout the entire building. The other type is that in which 
one family has the ground floor and possibly the basement, and 
a second family has the second floor, or sometimes the second 
and third floors, with separate entrances for each family. 

The great advantage of the two-family house is that gener- 
ally the owner occupies half of it and sees to it that the house 
is well maintained and properly kept up. He generally is able 
to get his rent free by means of the return from the other half 
of the house. 

Where land values are not so high that two-family houses or 
tenements are essential, but where they are too high for the 
development of the detached one-family house with land around 
it, there is still possible the one-family house built in rows, the 
type of house which the city of Philadelphia has developed 
with such extraordinary success. Building these on a narrow 
frontage of fifteen feet, as is done in that city, and having the 
lot only about forty feet deep, it is possible to erect houses of 
this kind ; and by having the operation on a large scale and 
building rows of a great many at once, so to cheapen construc- 
tion that these houses are quite within the reach of the average 
working man. As is well known, houses of this kind are built 
in Philadelphia to-day, — brick houses, two stories high, with 
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good cellar and comprising four rooms and bath, which sell 
with the land and with all improvements for about two thousand 
dollars a house. 

What Philadelphia has done every other city in the United 
States can do except New York and possibly Boston. We 
should hear no more talk of tenements in our other cities, model 
tenements or others. Let our philanthropists who wish to build 
houses for the working man do it by all means, but let them 
build small houses, not gigantic barracks of tenements. The 
tenement is neither necessary nor desirable. 

Another form of useful effort is in the formation of com- 
panies for the management of workingmen's houses. Many of 
the bad conditions which prevail are due to lack of proper man- 
agement. The problem in many of our cities is sanitary, not 
structural. It is the problem of good housekeeping ; and suc- 
cessful management is the best way to overcome these evils, 
plus of course always proper supervision by the health author- 
ities. It is not safe to trust to enlightened self-interest alone, 
as there will always be a considerable number of landlords who 
cannot be relied upon to administer their property properly. 

Management of workingmen's houses is both a science and 
an art. We have to learn the business and should realize, be- 
fore undertaking work of this kind, that it is not so easy a task 
as it appears on the surface. It has generally been found that 
women make far more successful managers of such property 
than men, and a new field opens for the social worker in this 
direction — "friendly rent collecting," as it is called in Eng- 
land, where it was started many years ago, and has been car- 
ried on so efficiently by Miss Octavia Hill and her associates 
and disciples. It is not unknown in this country, and wherever 
it has been tried in America it has proved uniformly suc- 
cessful. 

Closely allied to these forms of effort is the attempt to bring 
about the improvement of the older dwellings in an organized 
way. This can be done in several ways. The one which has 
been most generally adopted has been to buy up some old 
property and gradually improve it, attempting to keep the 
same tenants in the building where possible. Such tenants 
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have generally been found to respond to the improved envir- 
onment. 

Another successful way, and it seems to me a better one, is 
to buy up such old property, put out all the tenants, radically 
improve the property so far as it will stand the expense, and 
then sell the renovated building to a new owner. As one house 
or row of houses is thus put in condition and disposed of ad- 
vantageously at a profit, those engaged in the operation are free 
to invest their capital in another row of houses and repeat this 
work continuously. The capital thus invested is live capital 
and is constantly being turned over and increased. The efforts 
of the group of people engaged in this particular phase of 
housing reform are thus multiplied a hundredfold and their 
area of influence greatly increased. This form of effort is 
especially successful when there has been organized in the same 
city a company to see that workingmen's houses are properly 
managed; thus one group puts the houses in condition and 
leaves their management to a second group, until ultimately all 
of the houses of the city have been put and are kept in proper 
condition. 

As an outcome of this movement for better management of 
workingmen's houses, comes naturally a plan for the selection 
of tenants. A good manager will not take into his house ten- 
ants whom he knows to be destructive or disorderly. It is bad 
policy to do so ; it means loss of rents through bad debts, it 
means deterioration of property and it means generally the 
driving out of the better tenants from the house. None of 
these things is desirable, either from the point of view of the 
owner of the property, or from the point of view of the com- 
munity, or of the tenants' welfare. Tenants who are orderly, 
pay their rent promptly and are careful of the property should 
be protected from either disorderly or disreputable neighbors. 
Nothing is easier. It is perfectly simple for any landlord to 
find out all about prospective tenants before he takes them in, 
just as a visitor of an associated charities finds out about the 
poor who come to it for aid, by going to the places where the 
family last lived and making inquiries as to its reputation and 
character. 
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To be most effective, work of this kind should be carried on 
in an organized way by which there will be a practical clearing 
house for landlords, who could thus make a white list of the 
good tenants and keep track of the tenants who are undesirable. 
In a short time practically all tenants in each community would 
become listed. It would then be a very simple matter, requiring 
almost no investigation but simply a telephone inquiry, for a 
landlord to find out whether a prospective tenant was desirable 
or not. 

Similarly a clearing house for tenants might be advantage- 
ously established, so that respectable working people might 
have some place at which to apply in order to get information 
as to the best houses in the city, that are for rent upon the 
most reasonable terms and in which the owners are known to 
be fair in their treatment of tenants and to see that the houses are 
kept in proper condition. Where a town is well organized 
from a labor-union point of view, such effort could be best 
developed in active cooperation with the labor unions, who 
necessarily represent, as a rule, the best paid and most intelli- 
gent elements of the working community. 

Where such efforts are started there will naturally develop a 
movement for the education of the tenant. None of us who is 
familiar with the housing evils which prevail in our large cities 
can fail to recognize that many of them are due to the habits of 
the tenants, — due largely to ignorance of proper methods of 
living and especially to a lack of sanitary standards. Nothing 
is more urgently needed in every American city than an organ- 
ized effort for the education of the tenant in the fundamental 
principles of rational methods of living. 

There are several ways in which this can be brought about. 
The most effective is through personal influence and here there 
is a tremendous opportunity for intelligent women. No field 
of social work offers greater chances than this. Every city 
should have on its health-department staff a woman sanitary in- 
spector, whose chief function shall be the education of the ten- 
ants, a sort of combined visiting nurse and sanitary inspector, 
but who, unlike either visiting nurse or sanitary inspector as we 
know them in most cities, does not simply visit families upon 
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complaint or request, but who spends her time systematically 
visiting the homes of the poor, going from house to house, 
from door to door, from apartment to apartment, one after an- 
other, getting acquainted with the families, winning their con- 
fidence and gradually bringing home to them in practical ways 
the best methods of living from a sanitary point of view. At 
the same time she will see that the unsanitary conditions which 
she discovers are promptly remedied ; where the landlord is re- 
sponsible, forcing him, through orders from the health depart- 
ment, to clean up and remedy the bad conditions : where the 
tenant is responsible, leading her, through education and per- 
suasion, to change her habits, and where this is impracticable, 
forcing her through fear of the law to live in a more cleanly and 
decent way. 

Wherever a woman inspector has been appointed to do work 
of this kind — and a number of cities have taken up this form of 
effort — her success has been immediate and emphatic. We shall 
come to see in a few years that the work of our health depart- 
ments is more along these lines than along any other, and I 
predict that the time will soon come when every city will have on 
its health staff not only one but a corps of women sanitary in- 
spectors. It is essentially woman's work. 

More difficult than the education of the tenant is the educa- 
tion of the landlord and the builder, but hopeless as this may 
seem to some it is not to be despaired of. Landlords are still 
human, even though they are landlords, and can be trusted to 
respond to the same influences to which most men respond ; 
only before we can impress upon a man that we know more 
about managing his property than he does we must know more. 
We must be able to show him in terms that he will understand 
the advantages to be gained by the methods of management 
which we urge him to substitute for those which he has fol- 
lowed for so many years. 

Similarly, there is much successful work that can be done in 
educating builders, in showing them new methods of construc- 
tion which can be advantageously adopted, new conveniences 
which can be provided for the future occupants of working- 
men's houses, which will make the houses more attractive. 
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An excellent illustration of this is had in New York's tene- 
ment houses. Here in recent years it has been noticed that the 
sinks which have been supplied in the kitchens are entirely too 
low and cause women much inqpnvenience, if not injury to 
health, by having to stoop over to too great an extent. The 
mere calling of this matter to the attention of sink manufactur- 
ers, plumbers and builders of new tenement houses would un- 
questionably bring about an improvement. 

Similarly, through private effort, we can encourage builders 
to utilize open iron fences between their houses, like the " hair- 
pin " fence of the Philadelphia small house, rather than the un- 
sightly wooden fences which prevail in many cities. This will 
mean a great improvement for the neighborhood, because yards 
will be kept in a more tidy condition when they can be seen by 
the neighbors, there will be a freer circulation of air through- 
out the interior of the block, and in every way conditions will 
be materially improved. 

In cities where the tenement house prevails, the intelligent 
janitor is the important element in the effort to bring about 
successful and efficient management. A training school for 
janitors which will instruct them not only in the theory of their 
work but in the practical side of it, would be a most profitable 
development in many cities. The time is not so far distant 
when we may look forward, I confidently predict, to the estab- 
lishment of a sanitary institute where janitors of multiple dwell- 
ings may be trained in all the problems which apply to such 
buildings, and where, in addition, our health inspectors and 
other government officials performing similar functions may 
secure a thorough course of practical training before taking up 
their important duties. The effort to bring about such condi- 
tions might well occupy the attention of housing reformers as 
part of our program. 

I have said little hitherto about congestion and overcrowding, 
and many of my auditors may be surprised that I have made no 
mention thus far of city planning or of garden cities as an im- 
portant development, nor have I alluded to the importance of 
developing our transit facilities as a means of solving the hous- 
ing problem. 
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I am not unmindful of the great interest which exists with 
regard to these subjects, nor of their relation to the housing 
problem, but they are not the immediate problem, or the im- 
mediate remedies with which housing reformers have to deal in 
the great majority of American cities. Outside of New York 
city and some parts of Boston and a few isolated and limited 
areas in some of the other cities, there is practically no prob- 
lem of congestion in any of our American cities to-day, using 
the term in its proper sense of land overcrowding. I do not 
mean to say that there are not in all cities problems due to 
uneconomic use of land ; for instance, the crowding of small 
houses too close together so that they darken each other while 
adjacent to them is land which is worse than wasted, a catch-all 
for refuse of every description. There is, too, in many of our 
smaller cities, a tendency on the part of some real estate owners 
to build tenements of the worst types though there is abundance 
of vacant land for small houses. These all must be guarded 
against. Yet with them clearly in mind it may be said that the 
housing problem of most American cities is largely a sanitary 
one and the nation's housing problem may be said to-day to be 
in great degree the problem of the alley, the problem of the 
vault and general uncleanliness. These are the three great 
national manifestations of bad housing conditions as they prevail 
to-day, and it is clearly unwise for us as housing reformers to 
focus our attention upon a particular problem like that of con- 
gestion, which does concern us very much in New York but 
which is of little moment at the present time in the majority 
of our cities. 

The same thing cannot be said of room overcrowding. This 
is a problem which is common to all American cities, appear- 
ing at the present time, it is true, only to a slight extent and in 
isolated instances in most cities but still a problem which should 
be met and dealt with adequately. It is but one phase of the 
numerous details of the sanitary regulation of workingmen's 
dwellings with which our housing laws should deal. 

Room overcrowding, as we know it in America (always ex- 
cepting New York) is still quite capable of being adequately 
dealt with through very simple laws, if strictly enforced, but there 
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must be a well-developed body of public sentiment in each 
community calling for their enforcement before this can be 
done. 

The garden-city movement is a most important one. Every 
effort should be made to encourage and develop it. But for 
my part I feel clear that it is unwise for those who are taking 
up housing reform as a new problem to allow their attention to 
be diverted from the fundamental and primary necessities of 
decent housing for the poorest elements of the community by 
the attractiveness of what must necessarily, for many years to 
come, be a development for the better-paid members of the 
community, and essentially a suburban or rural one. City 
planning vitally affects the housing problem and should be 
given the closest attention. 

The problem which presses upon us and cries aloud for im- 
mediate solution, however, is the problem of the city slum, and 
we cannot wisely or fairly, in my judgment, divert effort toward 
some of the more interesting and attractive forms of housing 
until we have dealt with this serious social menace which 
threatens to overwhelm American institutions if not adequately 
met. 

(248c) 
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SUMMARY 

1. Form Citizens Committee. 

Local Housing Association. 

2. Make Investigation of Housing Conditions. 

3. Education of the Community. 

4. Secure Remedial and Preventive Legislation. 

5. Aid Law Enforcement. 

6. Provide Right Types of Workingmen's Houses. 

7. Organize Better Management of Workingmen's Houses. 

8. Improvement of the Older Houses. 

9. Selection of Tenants — Clearing House for Landlords. 

10. Clearing House for Tenants. 

1 1 . Education of Tenants. 

12. Education of Landlords and Builders. 

13. Training Schools for Janitors and Inspectors. 

14. Congestion and Room Overcrowding. 

15. Garden Cities. 

16. City Planning. 

17. Improved Transit Facilities. 

(248H) 



